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Tue New CHARTER 


From the report of last meeting of Council which 
will be found on another page it will be seen that 
tue final step in this matter has been made by the pro- 
fession. It is now agreed to present the petition to 
the Privy Council in the form approved by our Coun- 
cil. The draft has been well,discussed, and no one can 
say that it has not been thoroughly brought before the 
members of the profession. Every local Society 
has been asked for its opinion; every member has 
been twice consulted by circular; and last election 
of Council was determined solely upon the question 
of the candidates’ views towards the Charter. At 
that election more votes were registered than have 
ever before been cast, and three or four old and 
triel members were rejected in favour of those who 
signed a joint address promising to forward the 
views of the profession. No doubt can possibly 
exist of the wishes and aspirations of the vast 
majority of our body corporate, and we have no 
doubt the Privy Council will grant our prayer. It 
is just possible some opposition may yet be en- 
countered, for the minority seem determined to 
cling to the special privileges they appropriated in 
1876. The Charter of that year endeavoured to 
force members to pass an examination and pay for 
a degree called Fellowship by denying them the 
rights they succeeded to on obtaining the diploma. It 
effectually prevented them taking any part in the 
deliberations of Council or sharing in the honours of 
examinership until they qualified for “the higher 
degree.” The Charter of 1876 in fact disfran- 
chised nearly all the members and left all the power, 
all the influence, and all the honours in the hands 
of a minority which never numbered one in every 
fifteen of the members. 


The proposed new charter does not redress every 
grievance—it is essentially a compromise, and still 
a one privilege for the Fellows. It provides 
or the elementary right of every member to sit on 
cur representative body if elected by his colleagues, 
pe reserves the privilege of acting as Examiner 
aa } Fellows. It also proposes to do away with 
p> _ of Vice-Presidents by the Council with- 
ante © approval of the profession ; and it hopes to 
és — the practice, which has so long obtained, 
Saitentan offices to a select few-—of electing 
den. rom the body which appoints and pays 

Possibly this charter may be insufficient, but it is 
east one approved by the profession, and one 


al 
culated to promote progress. It may not contain 





all that we wish, but it is a distinct advance, and we 
sincerely hope that every practitioner will do his best 
to help it forward, and that none will support any 
attempt to delay its acceptance. The gentlemen who 
have attained to the dignity of Fellows can well afford 
to be generous, and if our motto Vis unita fortior is 
to have any practical acceptance we would appeal to 
them now to sink their privileges and act with the 
members for the common good. A policy of obstruc- 
tion can benefit no one, and next election of Mem- 
bers of Council might well be left to turn on some 
other point than the question of retaining privileges 
fora few and refusing rights to the many. We are 
only a small profession, and our advance can only be 
made by unity of action. Discord is not to be anti- 
cipated, but every member must he attentive to the 
proceedings of the next few months, and remember 
that friends and foes can be judged only by their 
actions and rewarded accurding to their deserts at 
the elections in May. Our duty is—to be patient 
but to be watchful. 


EXAMINATIONS AND [XAMINERS. 


It is remarkable that “those most interested in these 
matters”? should so seldom have given voice to their 
opinions. The student has perhaps an interest second 
to none in the questions of examinations and examiners, 
but until now we have never met with any articulate ex- 
pression of his views. We consider his opinions of the 
greatest importance, and for this reason have extracted 
from The Students’ Record an article on the question 
which is well worth reading and thinking over. 
It will be noticed that the student has no objection to a 
written examination—he desires it—and the teachers and 
Council also approve it. Can it be necessary to wait 
much longer for a change which everyone approves! 
Complaint is made of the “fads” of examiners, and we 
all know that this weakneas applies to mostmen. Every 
human being has “fads” and students are quick to de- 
tectthem. The remedy is not to retain examiners too 
long—to change them when their “ fads” are recognised, 
and introduce fresh blood into the Board whicli tests the 
qualifications of candidates for the diploma. 

Reference is made to the “ practical” portion of the 
examinations, and it is suggested that subjects are used 
which are not sufficiently definite. If this be true it is a 
grave fault. Noone has aright to expect a student to be 
the equal in diagnosis of an old practitioner, and no case 
should be used as a test which is not clearly and distinctly 
marked. To use “a horse lame on three legs” can only 
lead to confusion. 1t is enough to differentiate when 
only one is affected. 

We must in fairness add that our experience of recent 
practical examinations is that they are just and fair— 
very thorough, and up to a standard much higher than is 
generally known. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


ARE INJURIES AND MUTILATIONS 
HEREDITARY ? 


In a recent issue of The Veterinary Record occurs 
an article on the above subject. Many instances are 
iven against the theory of transmission of mutila- 
fation, but save in the case of the one-eyed mare no 
examples are given of the fact that mutilations or 
deformities are sometimes transmitted. 

This being so, I may perhaps be permitted to 
quote a case that came under my own personal obser- 
vation as a breeder of exhibition poultry, and which 
subsequently formed the subject of correspondence 
with the late Professor Darwin, for whom I was 
experimenting in breeding under certain conditions 
at the time. 

Amongst my stock was a valuable Polish hen, 
whose right foot was minus about half of one of the 
toes, Careful examination seemed to warrant the 
fact that the missing toe had been trodden or crushed 
off in some way. Breeding from this bird indis- 
criminately with others in the same pen, I found I 
had a good many chickens minus the half toe; and 
in every instance it was the same toe of the same 
foot as thehen. This peculiarity led me to have the 
eggs from this particular hen carefully marked, and 
the subsequent chickens all came with the mutila- 
tion in every respect similar to the parent. This 


was perpetuated through generation after generation | 


in a lesser degree, This fact undoubtedly proves 


how strongly Nature sometimes asserts herself in | 


cases of this kind. 
Cuas. H. Huisn. 


1 
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FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 
By Frank W. Garnerr, M.R.C.V\S. 





Had the Fellows appreciated the high position in 
which they were placed and endeavoured to make 
themselves equal to it, the New Charter would never 
have been required. It is impossible to conceive 
how they can have imagined that the education of a 
Member was sufficient for a Fellow. As a result of 
their inertness they have lost the respect to which 
they are entitled as heads of the veterinary world, 
and the privileges conferred on them are being taken 
away. ‘This work has already been commenced by 
the profession, and it will not be complete until the 
Fellowship Examination is thoroughly re-organized, 
For this purpose I present the following sugges- 
tions :-— 

That a Member of the profession desirous of 
becoming a Fellow shall be required to pass an 
advanced examination, in one of the three following 
divisions. 

(1.) Chemical Analysis, Veterinary Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Sanitation and Meat In- 
spection. 


(2.) Comparative Anatomy, Physiology and His. 
tology, Sanitation and Meat Inspection. 

(3,) Comparative Medicine (to include Pathology 
and Bacteriology) and Surgery, Sanitation, 
and Meat Inspection. 

With such a scheme the benefits accruing to the 
profession would be immediately felt. 

Not only would the new Fellows be in a position 
to act as examiners and teachers to the satisfaction 
of Members and students, but they would also be able 
to hold Government appointments as inspectors of 
abattoirs, milk sheds, &c., positions which are now 
held by medical men. Each one of them would be 
able to act as a specialist in the subject he had 
chosen. and be in a position to carry ont original 
research, so much required. 

I know that such a scheme would be objected to 
by the “busy practitioner,” who would consider it 
prohibitive from his point of view—a view which has 
wrecked the Fellowship in the past. No man is 
worthy of honour who does not strive for it, and 
the Member must give up some of his time to the 
higher study of his subjects if he would obtain the 
Fellowship degree. Let the standard of that be 
fixed first, then and not till then will we be ina 
position to say to what extent the Membership 
Examination shall approach it. 

I should like to have the opinions of others upon 
the requisite standard for the Fellowship Exawi- 
pation. 








VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
By R. W. Knowrss, M.R.C.V.S. 





| In connection with the subject of veterinary edu- 
cation 1 should like to make a few remarks concern- 
ing the practical knowledge required by a veterin- 
ary student, both for the purpose of obtaining his 
diploma and winning the confidence of his clients 
after he has obtained it. 

Perhaps some may look upon the question of com- 
pulsory pupilage as a subject that has been threshed 
out, but I am not of the number, and I give it as my 
humble opinion, as a young member of a profession 
for the advancement and proper recognition of which 
we are all anxious, that until our graduates on leaving 
college possess a fuller practical knowledge than they 
do now, they will not gain that confidence from the 
outside pnblic that is necessary for their success 1 
life. How can it be obtained unless it is made 
compulsory to see practice with a properly qualified 
veterinary surgeon? I admit that as far as circum 
stances will allow the college offers good facilities 
for obtaining practical knowledge. It is the hest 
place in the world for seeing horses examined as 1 
soundness, for studying cases of lameness and 0 
skin diseases, and for such operations as neurotomy 
and firing. In fact for astudent who knows that he 
will earn his living in the west end of Lee , 
should think nothing better could be desired. 
we are not all fortunate enough to have that pro 
pect. The majority of us, like myself, have a cou” 





try practice to work, and to do that properiy we 
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have to know something more than how to unnerve 


and fire, or to examine a horse as to soundness. Can 


it be properly demonstrated at college how to re- 
turn an inverted uterus in a cow or mare ; how to 
properly cope with a case of breach presentation, or 
any other abnormal presentation, or how to sling a 
horse in the middle of a field with only the ordinary 


tackle found on a farm, as I have had to do twice 


within the last fortnight ? 
It has been said that students entering after having 
assed a term of pupilage with a V.S., are conceited, 
and thinking it is unnecessary for them to do as much 
work in order to obtain their diploma as a man who 


has perhaps entered straight from school, neglect it, 


with the result that they are left behind. Now I 
think I can prove the contrary to be the case. 
Sixty-seven students entered the Camden Town 
College at the same time as I did in October 1885, 
eight of these, myself included, were sons of veterin- 
ary surgeons, and as such of course would be ex- 
pected to come up with a fair amount of practical 
knowledge. Of the sixty-seven only twenty obtain- 
ed their diplomas at the right time, viz., April 1888, 
of the eight vets’ sons six passed, of the other four- 
teen who passed nine had served a term of pupilage, 
so that only five obtained their diplomas at that 
time who had not come up to the College with more 
or less practical knowledge. I think this is suffici- 
ent to show that, leaving outthe more important con- 
sideration of after college life, it is best even for the 
purpose of obtaining the diploma for a man to have 
a practical knowledge before commencing the college 
portion of the training. I think if any change is to 
be made it certainly should be to enfurce a term of 
compulsory pupilage, twelve montbs to be passed 
with a veterinary surgeon before going to college, 
and the vacations to be spent in the same manner. 








VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
By Harotp Lexyey, M.R.C.V.S, 





As I was one of the first to call attention to the 
want of practical knowledge displayed by recent 
graduates, I would not be the last to acknowledge 
the fairly high standard of scientific knowledge 
e scay by them. A storm of angry declamation 
lollowed my former letter in which I spoke of 

gentlemanly and scientific young fellows,” who 
passed over a sincerely desired compliment to the 
ae manners and higher educational attainments 
a © present generation as compared with the past, 
aa a could be found sufficiently keen with 
teed pare ie me without personal snggestions 
poo — ably did not know one end of a micro- 
moa tom the other, &., &c. Such methods of 
ms versy are not altogether convincing to “ reve- 
ee gare, and potent seniors,” and we must forgive 
aie a impetuosity in youth. It is a good symptom 
to fight dee members show so much inclination 
spin: ert the honour of our profession, and that 
bas drilled ead them on to doughty deeds when time 
prot <a them to a better use of their weapons. A 

"y young fellows have passed through my 





hands, and I value no testimonial more than their 
letters in which they speak of subsequent success, 
and it is for this reason that I presume to offer an 
opinion at all on the question of veterinary education. 

The teaching of the colleges in matters of science 
and theory I venture to say are excellent, and very 
much superior to what it was in my day, when 
lectures were announced which never took place and 
classes assembled without a teacher, when the 
diseases of dogs were treated of in three lectures, 
and the “ harmless, necessary cat’ was never men- 
tioned. Just a few favourites were alluwed to see 
the practice of the college, and the remainder of the 
students (I was among the residuum) might learn as 
much as they could from the cards on the boxes, 
which stated the date when the animal was admitted, 
but nothing more, unless some facetious student 
filled in a “ disease” which might or might not re- 
present what was the matter with the patient. I 
saw no animal castrated during my papilage except 
a horse, and went away with a certificate of distinc- 
tion without ever having seen a calf or pig cut. I 
saw a few horses unnerved by a professor, without 
chloroform or tourniquets, aud a fumbling set out it 
was, Now, I believe, all this is changed and “ cheap 
practice” or free days do at least permit of the 
students seeing a few horse cases. 

That the difficulty can never be got over without 
pupilage I have come to believe ; though many, like 
myself, have learned at the expense of the public 
what they ought to have known before being granted 
a license to practice. There are, of course, objec- 
tions to the self-sufficient student who has “ seen 
practice ” before entering college, as his mind is not 
in the state of receptivity that characterizes the 
freshman who has spent no time with a veterinary 
surgeon. He is often as difficult to teach as the 
cavalry recruit who thinks he can ride before going 
into the school. 

There were formerly a class of students, now 
happily almost extinct, who loudly announced them- 
selves as ‘“‘ practical men,” and pooh-poohed the 
teaching of the college till too late, many of whom, 
to use the prophetic words of Professor Simonds, 
had to “go down into the couutry and practice as 
farriers”’; their swagger. like their light trousers, 
horsey hat, and peculiar method of expectoration, 
is now little more than a memory. I failed to find 
one the other day at the R. V. C. 

Since there are objections to the pupilage pre- 
ceding the student’s entry at the College, and he 
naturally objects to it after he has obtained his 
diploma, would it not be best to place the period of 
a year or two with a general practitionér between 
the examinations, or before granting the diploma ? 
If between the periods of study, the parent of a 
large family would have breathing time in which to 
provide more funds, and the student’s mind already 
opened to the reception of good things would pro- 
fit by practice, and make good use of winter 
evenings to study if, indeed, he possessed any apti- 
tude for study or love of his profession. 

Your correspondent, Mr. H. G. Rogers, attaches a 
great deal of importance to the number of suhjects 





and extent of time insisted on in foreign schools, 
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but | fancy he has fallen into the common error of 
supposing things are better done on the Continent 
because a large amount of unnecessary detail is 
introduced into the curriculum. I suppose the 
Brussels School puts forth as grand a synopsis of 
study as any, but I have seen a glandered horse 
knocked down by a sledge hammer on the strip of 
the strip of green in front of that institution on a 
boiling hot day —I do not think much of the science 
or practice of that, though I found within the insti- 
tution many aids to study, such as an artificial cow 
with calf in the various positions in which they 
present themselves in difficult parturitions. ‘There 
were also the types of dogs illustrated, and 
among them the English “‘ Boule” Dog; coloured 
illustrations on a large scale, helping the student to 
fix in his mind the position of muscles, etc,; but 
none of these things can take the place of dissection 
of the subject and practice among living subjects. 
Does Mr. Rogers or anyone who has lived in France 
or the Low Countries believe that foreign veteri- 
narians are better than Britons ? 

Where on earth’s surface do you see such animals 
or such experts in their breeding, rearing, training, 
and doctoring as in England? Though somewhat 
cosmopolitan in my sympathies | believe that the 
British people have an inherent love for animals, 
and an intuitive understanding of their habits and 
wants which has made this: country the home and 
breeding-ground of the best horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, dogs, and poultry that the world has ever seen, 
and the English veterinary surgeon is as good an 
all-round man as any foreign contemporary. 

No, sir. we must keep on raising our standard of 


education and attainments, but there is no occasion | 


tu think we do not lead in the veterinary art, as we | 
Burnett then read copious extracts from the report of 


do in al] other matters connected with live stock. 


Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 


A meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was held in Red Lion Square, 
on Friday the 11th ult., for the purpose of affixing the 
seal to the petition for a supplemental charter and 
for other business connected with the charter. 

The chair was taken by the President, Col. Lambert. 
The members present were: Dr. Fleming, Sir Hy. Simp- 
son, Messrs. Burnett, Edgar, Fraser, Hunting, Mason, 
Mulvey, Capt Raymond, Messrs. Jas. Simpson, Trigger, 
Wheatley, and Wragg. Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor) was in 
attendance. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, 
the minutes of the last meeting were confirmed on the 
motion of Mr. Mason, seconded by Mr. Mulvey. 

The Secretary announced that letters regretting their 
inability to attend had been received from Messrs. Walley 
Taylor, M’Call, Nisbet, Greig, and Malcolm. ‘ 

The following letter had been received from Professor 
M’Call :— 

“My dear President: When the terms of the pro- 
posed new charter were under discussion it was unani- 
mously carried that the anual meeting might be held 
with advantage in any city where a veterinary college 
existed. At present the annual meeting can only be 








heldin London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and I obserye 
that under the new charter the conditions are the same. 
I pointed this out to Mr. Hill, and desired him to seq 
that the alteration was made according to the agree. 
ment, and he led me to think that I was correct as to 
the understanding and voice of the meeting; but a 
last moment I find the alteration has not been made, 
and I now apply to you, as President, to see that the 
alteration is made. It is not a matter of vital 
interest, but at the same time it is but right that the 
Council should have the power to hold their meetings 
in any city where they think it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the profession to hold it. It was my earnest 
wish to have had the annual meeting at Glasgow dur. 
ing my term of office as President, but we had not the 
power, nor would the Council have that power in the 
future unless the alteration is now made. I regret 
much that [ cannot be at your meeting and will take 
it as a favour if you read this letter and make my 
apology.— Yours truly, James M’Catt.” 

The Presipent :—The matter will be dealt with after 
a little time. 

Mr. Burnett :—The motion standing in my name is 
that the country be divided into electoral districts, 
Scotland is represented by four on the Council, three 
being principals of Colleges. I do not mean to imply 
that principals have not done their duty, because I am 
sure they have, but the great difficulty is that we cannot 
get men outside the colleges to be elected. Ireland at 
the present time has not a single representative on the 
Council, neither has Wales. The pripvcipals need not be 
afraid of the country being divided into electoral dis- 
tricts, because their services would be sure to be sought 
after. At the last election the country saw the need of 
reform, and England came to the front and sent a nun- 
ber of reformers, but when England had all that she de- 
sired then things would return to the state in which they 
were before. ‘ihe question of territorial seats is not a 
new one. It was discussed many years age in * cotland. 
Inu April 1884, a meeting of different societies combined 
was held,and the profession was well represented. Mr. 


the proceedings at the meeting, and concluded by moving 
“ That a clause be inserted into the new charter that the 
country be divided into electoral constituencies.” 

Sir Hy. Smuwpson :—Each College would have one seat 
taken for granted, so that the principal would come here 
whether elected or not. His is to be a seat without 
election / 

Mr. Burnett :—Yes,I do not go in for that mode of 
election. I am only showing what was done at the 
meeting. ; 

Sir Hy. Simpson :—I am only asking for information 

Mr. Jas. Simpson :—How many from India! 

Mr. Huntina :—Scotland seven? that is about double 
what it ought to have numerically. ' ae 

Sir Henry Siwpson:—Do you propose to divide 
England into territories too? How many territories 
would you have in Scotland ? 

Mr. Buxnerr :—Seven representatives we would group 
in seven districts. 

Sir Hrnry Simpson :—That is to say for all England 
you would have territorial districts with one repres¢! 
tative. 

Mr. BuRNETT :—Yes. / 

Sir Henry Siwpsen :—With regard to the Liverpool 
and Manchester district, would you make any allowance ° 
Would you give Manchester the same representation 
territorially as Cornwall and Wales ! 

Mr. Burnett :—But Wales has two only. ty 
’ Sir Hy. Simpson :—Confine yourself to Cornwall on'y. 
As I understand it, Manchester and Liverpool would be 
in one division and the whole of the division would eo 
one representative, whereas Cornwall, for example, wo" 
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have one also ; so that the whole of the veterinary sur- 
eons of Manchester and Liverpool would have no more 
than the few in Cornwall. 

Mr. Burnett :—Yes. 

Sir Hy. Stimpson :—That is territorial representation ! 

Mr. Burnett :—Yes. 

Sir Hy. Simpson :—And that is what you mean ? 

Mr. Burnett :—Yes. Of course it requires some time 
to work it out in detail. 

Sir Hy. Srwrson :—But you are here to initiate and 
it is assumed you have worked it out. Iam not oppos- 
ing it: I only want to know. 

Mr. Burnetr:—I have only worked it out for 
Scotland. 

The PrestipeENt :—Then will you move the resolution 
you wish to put? 

Mr. Burnett :—Yes. “ That aclause be inserted into 
the new charter that the country be divided into electoral 
constituencies.” 

The PresipENt :—You do not say “ territorial.” 

Mr. Burvett :—No, I like “electoral.” 

The Presipent:—Does any gentleman second the 
proposition of Mr. Burnett? (After a pause.) It is not 
seconded. 

Mr. Mutvey :—I beg to move “That the Seal of the 
College be affixed to the petition for the supplemental 
charter.” 

Mr. J. Stpson seconded that. 

The Prestpent :—Before the seal is affixed, has any 
gentleman any motion to bring forward on Prof. M’Call’s 
proposition ? 

Dr. FLemine :—Is it a fact that he states that Glasgow 

was included in the places ? 
_ Mr. Tuarcuer: (The Solicitor) I did not understand 
it so, but he has mistaken what passed at the committee 
with what passed at the council meeting. There was 
some proposition as to both places and times at the com- 
mittee, but the Council did not adopt it. 





Capt. Raymonp :—May I rise to a question of order? 
I think we are now on the first paragraph, to affix the 
seal to the petition for the supplementary charter. 

The Presipent:—I will just tell you what Mr. 
Thatcher says. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—Will ;you allow me to say, in 
the face of an organised opposition I do not intend to say 
anything ? 

The Prestpent :—Mr. Thatcher says, in the face of 
such a resolution as this is you have a perfect right to 
move an amendment. 

Dr. Fiemine :—This is the first time I have seen the 
petition and if it is te be passed without discussion —— 
well. . 

Mr. Jas. Stupson :—May [ also suggest that it is calling 
a body of gentlemen together for a mere form. 

The Prestpent :—The ruling of the Chair is on the 
advice of the Solicitor, that any gentleman now is at 
liberty to move an amendment. Sir Henry Simpson, 
you can move an amendment. 

Sir Hy. Simpson :—I thank you very much for your 
sympathetic way of meeting me, but I see from one end 
of the table to the other there is going to be an opposi- 
tion, andI decline. This has not been in my possesion 
24 hours, and I am supposed to swallow the whole thing 
simply to make a quorum, simply that these gentlemen 
may have their own sweet will. 

The PrestpEnt :—But I invited discussion. 

Sir Henry Simpson :—But in the face of two gentle- 
men rising to oppose me,—I have been a member of the 
Council for 15 years, aud never received such treatment 
as to-day, except on one occasion when I was insulted,— 
I won’t say anything. 

Dr. Fiemine :—May I ask one important question ! 
Might I ask if the whole of the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons have been asked whether 
they are willing to forego their privileges, as defined in 
this charter ? 





Mr. J. Siwpson :—I understand we have the power by 
this new charter to go where we like. Is that so? 

Mr. Muivey :—No. | 

The Present :—No. 

Mr. Munvey :—We are here for a specific purpose : I 
do not think this matter should be re-openedagain. The 
thing has been discussed over and over again. We 
are here for a specific purpose—to affix the seal to this 
petition. 

The Presipent :—I am advised by the Solicitor that 
we should not go into this matter now—that we are here 
for the purpose of affixing the seal. 

j Sir Hy. Simpson :—-I should like to say a few words. 

ms not going to move an amendment but I cannot let 

: “ opportunity go by without stating, and stating de- 

iberately, what I think of some of the reasons in this 

Prayer to the Queen, 

a wee hans ‘—TI really must rise to a point of order. 

be ogy as been plenty of time to discuss this. Meetings 

oa wy ee over wae aged again, and we are called to- 
‘ to-day for a specific pu 

rs tise A adag _— purpose, and I say we cannot 
€ F RESIDENT :—Mr. That i 

hea Sir Henry Simapaon. atcher advises that we should 

“ oe! Hy. Srwrson :—Do I understand that if I choose 

oy — amendment I am not at liberty to do so? 

B.... RESIDENT :—Do you wish to move an amend- 

Sir Hy. Siapson :—No, b j i 
ged here for a mochanieat gampass, Se Same 

+ Sg :—It is settled that you go on. 
eifinbeenhat IMPSON :—Very well Mr. President, I am 
with regard y troubled with rather a long memory, but 
wap ee - the _power which is sought to be taken 
pros Boracay certain section of the profession by this 

al, I cannot help calling your attention. 





Captn. Raymonp :—The first paragraph in the notice 
calling the meeting is, “ To affix the Seal to the petition 
for the supplemental charter.” Then the second para- 
graph says, “ To approve of the form of the draft.” Well, 
we must first of all, I submit, affix the seal to the petition, 
and then on the second subject if any gentleman likes 
tv oppose it he can. 

The Prestpent :—You cannot affix the Seal untilit is 
moved and seconded, and then if any gentleman likes to 
move an amendment he can. That is the law. Mr. 
Thatcher will reply to Dr. Fleming’s question. 

Mr. TuarcHerR (Solicitor): I do not quite under- 
stand what your question was, Dr. Fleming,—whether 
the Fellows had been specifically communicated with on the 
subjects? No further than anyone else. They are re- 
presented here as well as the ordinary members of the 
College. 

Dr. Fiemine :—I said the whole body of the Fellows. 
A large number are not here. 

Mr. TuatcueR :—They are represented. 

Dr. FLemtne :—But the whole body of the members 
is represented here. I think I might explain the origin 
of my question. We are everyone aware that a great 
many privileges were held out to members to become 
Fellows. For those privileges they studied, passed an 
examination, and paid money. It is now sought to de- 
prive them of those privileges without consulting them. 
I think the opinions of those Fellows should be obtained, 
because there are a great many Fellows not here. 

Mr. Tuarcner:—This will not pass through the 
Privy Council without full notice to everybody. — Imme- 
diately the petition is presented notices will be inserted 
in The Gazette, giving the specific time in which any ob- 
jection or counter- petition can be lodged. The Fellows 
will thus have full power to object to the charter being 
passed. They can present a counter-petition, or have it 
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modified in any way they desire, and the thing will be 
fully considered, and, if necessary, fully discussed, before 
the charter is allowed to pass. 

Mr. Jas. Simpson :—The Council will probably re- 
member that I proposed some time ago that a copy of 
this charter should be forwarded to every member of the 
profession, and that was carried. 

Mr. Hunt1na :—I should like to ask another question 
of the Solicitor, whether he is aware of any difference in 
the treatment of this charter and the three previous 
charters, and whether in the case of the three previous 
charters every member of the profession was con- 
sulted concerning them. 

Mr. THatcHeR :—I can only speak of one charter, 
1882, and so far as I know it was then left to the Council. | 

Mr. Huntina :-—The same as all the others. 

The Presipent:—My aim has been to sail on an 
even keel, and upon every opportunity to consult Mr. 
Thatcher before any step was taken. I said to him, 
“Now with regard to presenting the petition, supposing 
there is any objection on the part of any section of the 
Fellows, can those gentlemen then make their protest 
with as full power as at any prevsous stage/’’ He said, 
“ Certainly ; anyone objecting can lay their protest before 
the Privy Council, or a counter-petition, and it will be 
fully investigated? It struck me that that gave every 
opportunity of fairness. 

r. FLemMIne :—With regard to paragraph six, “ That 
the election of men to a paid office by a body on which 
they sit and may vote is obviously objectionable, al- 
though no imputation ‘s alleged against any individual 
who being a member of council has also acted as ex- 
aminer.”’ I think that is not very favourable for our 
college. It is casting a reflection on the profession. 

Mr. Tuatcuer :—It was a special resolution passed at | 
the last Council meeting. It was specially moved and | 
passed. 

Dr. Fiemine :—I am rather ashamed of it. It is not | 
very creditable to us as a professional body. 

The motion was then put and carried, 11 voting for it 
and none aguinst it. 

Mr. Jas. Simpson :—l beg to propose that this Council 
do approve of the draft supplemental charter. 

Mr. TriaGer :-—I beg to second that. 

The motion was carried nem. con. 

Sir Hy. Simpson :—May I ask as a matter of order on | 
another occasion would it be advisable to settle the draft 
before signing the petition / There are certain things | 
put in the petition, but suppose we had altered the draft ? 
{ am not referring to this matter, because it is over ; but 
it occurred to me we should have discussed the draft and | 
settled it, and then have put the seal to the petition. 

Mr. TuatcHer :—But you did settle it at the last 
meeting, subject to one thing,—that it was to be sub- 
mitted to counsel to make any necessary amendments. I 
have his opiniou here and shall be very happy to submit 
it to you after the meeting, and you will be surprised at 
the very few amendments he has made; in fact the draft 
of the petition as it is now, is to all intents and purposes 
as signed by Council. 

Sir Hy. Smpson :—I am only a layman, but I should 
have thought if you were going to send in a petition for | 
a supplement! charter, the first thing would have been 
to settle what was to be in the supplemental charter, (Of | 
course you have now settled the supplemental charter | 
without debate. 

The Prestpent :—Oh, no: that | 
Pe ann ’ nas been very fully 

Mr. TuatcuER :—The draft of the charter is an echo 
almost a copy, of the Prayer of the petition. We have 
kept our Prayer within the four corners of what was 
passed at the last Council meeting. 

Sir Hy. Simpson :—Very well. 

Mr. Jas. Stmpson :—Now may I ask how soon this 











draft and prayer will be sent to the members of the 
profession ? 

Mr. THatcHeRr :—It is all in type: it only wants strik. 
ing off, to be sent out. 

The Sxcrerary :—They will give an undertaking to 
get it out within a fortnight of any time. 

The Prestpent :—Then it will be within a fortnight, 

On the motion of Sir Hy. Simpson a vote of thanks 
to the President was agreed to, and the meeting then 
terminated. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was. held at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, on Thursday December 
3rd, 1891, at 7 p.m. the following Fellows being present: 
Messrs. A. L. Butters, H. W. Caton, J. A. W. Dollar, 
Lieut-Col. Duck, W. H. Farrow, A. E. Gostling, Wn. 
Hunting, Major Kettle, F.C. Mahon, P. McOnie, 
Capt. J. Matthews, W. J. Mulvey, T. Moore, Professor 
Pritchard, G. H. Picknell, Capt. F. Raymond, J. £. 
Rickards, G. Reddish, H.G. Rogers, A. Rogerson, 
F. Samson, Prof. Shave, C. Sheather, 8. Slocock, 
W. Willis, E. A. West, A. Wheatley, W. N. Wright, 
S. Villar. The visitors were Messrs. C. T. Bray, D. Duff, 
R. C. Irving, Farmer Miles, J. H. Paterson, E. Russell, 
Mr. Evans, W. Rattee, and E. Taylor. 

Mr. Wm. Roots, the President, was in the chair. The 


'minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


A letter was read from Mr. A. Broad regretting that he 


could not attend ; and from Prof. Walley who, although 
_ unable to attend trom illness, stated that he had never 
had any trouble in suppressing glanders when full control 


was given. Prof. Walley also thought that owners were 


'as much entitled to compensation for glanders as for 


pleuro-pnenmonia in cattle if the disease were not 


| concealed. 


The Hon. Sec. stated that he had received a letter 
from Mr. J. Woodger, the Hon. Treasurer, which 


announced that owing to the recent death of his wife he 


was unable to attend. Instructions were given to the 
Hon. Sec. to write and convey to Mr. Woodger the deep 
regret of the Society and to express sympathy. 

Capt. B. Glover, Old Charlton, 8.E., and Mr. Barold 


| Leeney, 40 New Bond Street, were unanimously elected 
| Fellows of the Society. 


Mr. R. C. Irving, F.R.C.V.S., was nominated for Fel- 
lowship of the Society. ’ 

Farmer Miles gave some account of his operatiol, 
stating that his instruments had been pirated, and that 
his book had not met with the sale he expected. He 1- 
vited the Fellows to interrogate him as to his operations, 
etc., but no questions were asked, and the business ° 
the meeting was proceeded with. 


jTHE PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION 
OF GLANDERS AND FARCY. 


By Srpney Vitrar, F.R.C.VS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN. : frst 
For the prevention and suppression of a disease the irs 
step to determine is its cause ; fortunately,in the —_— 
under consideration this evening the origin oF nest 
already thoroughly understood. Glanders and Farcy 


: ; se 
different forms of one disease and are due to one cau 
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only, namely to the entrance into the body from without 
of a specific bacillary organism or germ. 

I am anxious at the commencement of my paper to lay 
especial stress on this point, because in a recent edition 
of a veterinary work by a member of our profession of 
world-wide reputation it is stated that glanders and 
farcy originate spontaneously in the horse, and that among 
the remote causes of the disease are the debilitating in- 
fluences of old age, bad foud, over work, exhausting 
diseases and general bad management; it is also said 


that the disease may be caused by miasma generated | 


in local tes where uumbers of horses are congre- 
gated together, and also from crowding horses, with 
want of ventilation, as in voyages at sea,etc.; and 
further that these causes may be said to produce glanders 

Ist. By causing the introduction into the blood of 
vitiated or decomposing material generated in the ex- 
ternal surroundings of the animal. 

2nd. By inducing the formation of degenerated 
material within the animal system, and 

3rd. By preventing the excretion of the degraded con- 
stituents normally generated by natural tissue changes. 


lin the air expirsd by the lungs, it is evident therefore 
that a horse suffering from glanders or farcy is a living 
manufactory of its specific virus, and that if allowed to 
live he will distribute it upon manger, wall, and water- 
| trough, in fact upon anything with which he comes in 
contact, the organisms are thus free in the outside world 
| waiting, as it were, to gain access to healthy animals into 
' whose bodies it may enter in one of three ways—(1.) Either 
through the mouth and digestive organs, (2) by means 
of the respiratory tract, or (3) through wounds or ab- 
rasions of the skin. As to the first method of entrance, 
‘it was some years ago experimentally established by Pro- 
‘fessor Simonds that glanders may be produced in a 
healthy horse by causing him to eat the virus with his. 
food, indeed the Professor tells me he came to the con- 
clusion that the spread of glanders in studs of horses de- 
pended chiefly on feeding from the same mangers and 
drinking from the same pails as affected animals. It is 
| however, somewhat remarkable that intestinal lesions in 
| glanders are rare; in the somewhat analagous disease— 
| tubercle, animals experimentally fed on tubercular mat- 
mater appear to generally have ulcers in the small intes- 





Having regard to the eminence of the author of this | tine. As regards the entrance of the organism by the 
work it is with considerable diffidence that I ask you to | respiratory organs, it is held by many eminent veterinary 
discredit these opinions, and I would submit to you that, | surgeons that it does not gain access in this way; they 
were the debilitating influences of old age, over-work and | say in fact that glanders is not an infectious disease— 
improper sanitation sufficient to produce glanders and | that it cannot be communicated from animal to animal 


farcy outbreaks would be continually occurring in all 
parts of the country, but this is not the case as I shall 
point out presently, and, as you may see by the map 
which our secretary has been kind enough to prepare, the 
disease is practically confined to London and _ the 
suburban counties, and is absolutely unknown in 
many parts of the Kingdom where old age, over-work, 
and improper sanitation of course exist. Again, did long 


voyages and over-crowding on board ship cause the | 


disease surely outbreaks would have occurred among the 
hundreds of horses which have arrived in this country 
from South American ports during the past year. These 
animals arrive for the most part in an emaciated con- 
dition, many die on the passage, and others on landing 
are so bruised and battered as to be pitiable objects, yet 
no outbreak of glanders or farcy has occurred amongst 
them. It seems therefore that bad influences such as 
have been enumerated are not of themselves sufficient to 
produce glanders or farey, and I would further submit to 
you that no combination of bad influences will cause 
glanders and farcy to arise spontaneously. For an out- 
break to occur it is necessary that glanders should have 
previously existed, the disease does not and cannot arise 
novo, 

Such of you, gentlemen, who were at our meeting 12 
months ago when Professor Shave gave an address on 
glanders will remember that he exhibited to us a cover- 
glass preparation of the organism of glanders from pus 
from an affected horse. He pointed out that the lesions 
of glanders and farcy with which we are all so familiar 
er to the irritation set up in the tissues by this 

acillus or its products, and at the same time he entered 

ply into the minute pathological processes and micro- 
a anatomy of this disease. Into such details I shall 
adhe i to go, but Lask your attention this evening 
the A erg - the manner of spreading of glanders, 
county. ama the wager en yp oe disease in this 
cate it nay be necessary to eradi- 
Fahd spreading of glanders—if then the presence 
acillus, this specitle virus, is necessary to an out- 


break of glanders and farcy, it will be perhaps well to | 


Consider where it exists and by wha - : 
; y what means it gains 
aa the bodies of healthy animals. It is Se ory 
hea _ sm body in the nasal discharge and in the 
affected s irom the ulcers on the body and limbs of 
animals, also probably in acute cases of glanders 


| through the medium of the atmosphere. Compared with 

pleuro-pneumonia of cattle and swine fever its infectious 
| power is undoubtedly slight, but my experience leads me 
| to believe that at all events in crowded, ill- ventilated and 
| warm stables the atmosphere will become so contaminated 
| by glandered horsesas to produce the disease when breathed 
| by healthy animals; at all events up'to now it has not been 
proved that glanders cannot be contracted in this way, 
and until such evidence is forthcoming we are not, | 
think, justified in considering it as non-infectious. By 
experimental inoculation it has been abundantly proved 
that the organism will gain access to the system through 
wounds and abrasions of the skin. 

Having gained access, symptoms of glanders or farcy 
may develop in an uncertain and variable period—it may 
be ten days it may be ten months. The disease is recog- 
nised by the French law to occur in ten days after ex- 
| posure to infection, [ have known a well marked case to 
develop in that short time, and also a case where the 
symptoms did not develop, or at all events were not ob- 
served, until over six months after contact with a 
diseased animal. 

Now as to the distribution of glanders and farcy. In 
the last annual report of the Veterinary Department of 
the Board of Agriculture is a most interesting and in- 
structive report by Professor Duguid which I shall take 
the liberty of quoting considerably. It is here shown 
that 1765 horses were returned in England as affected 
with glanders and farcy during 1890, and that in the 
same year only six cases were reported in Scotland and 
one only in Wales... Commenting on these figures the 
author of the report says “In Wales glanders does not 
seem to have a permanent existence, and in Scotland the 
only permanently infected centre is Glasgow, and that in 
the form of farcy this disease does not appear to have a 
permanent existence in any part of Wales or Scotland.” 

The number of outbreaks of glanders and farcy re- 
ported in England alone last year was 952, the whole of 
these outbreaks with the exception of 32 occurred in 
London and home counties, viz: Middlesex, Essex, Herts, 
Surrey and Kent ; and moreover, 92 per cent. of the cases 
reported as affected with glanders and 95 per cent. of 
those ‘reported with farey were in horses living in Lon- 
'don and Middlesex. On this point Prof. Duguid says, 
| “it will be seen from these figures that London and the 
' counties immediately surrounding it are, and always have 
| been the chief [centres of these diseases, more especially 
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London and Middlesex.” Shakspere says “some are 
born to greatness and others have greatness thrust upon 
them.” Now the greatness of the county of Middlesex as 
a centre of glanders is undoubtedly thrust upon it. I 
can without hesitation affirm that four-fifths of the out- 
breaks of glanders and farcy which occur in my district 
of the county are in what may be described as London 
horses, i.e. horses that have quite recently been sent from 
London, or bought in London, or the nature of whose 
work takes them to London. . From the home counties 
pamed farmers’ aud carriers’ carts continually pass up 
the roads to London, and London horses come into these 
counties in their work, for a holiday at grass in the spring 
and summer months, and at all times of the year to ain 
health and strength in what might be called horse con- 
velacent homes in the country; several large London 
firms have this kind of infirmary for:their horses in the 
county of Middlesex. It is not as a rule the Middlesex 
horse that dies or is slaughtered for glanders, it is the 
horse from London, bought by a countryman, or sent 
into the country for some one of the purposes named. It 
may,I think, be fairly taken that the disease is prevalent 
in the Home counties from their importation of London 
horse:, and that London is the home of glanders in this 
country. This localization of the disease makes its sup- 
pression and ultimate eradication feasible, and you will 
all, I feel certain, entertain the opinion that its eradica- 
tion is desirable. 

When the immense monetary loss, estimated by a 
competent authority at £40,000 per annum, and the 
occasional loss of human life by this disease is taken into 
consideration no one can doubt that its suppression is 
desirable for the national welfare. During the 
past five years the number of outbreaks in this 
country have not varied much from year to year, but 
there is a decrease in the year 1890,this dimination is not 
however sufficient to warrant us in thinking the disease 
is likely to permanently decrease, and it appears to me 
that so long as the provisions of the Contagious Diseases 





(Animals) Act relating to glanders, farcy atid suspicious | 
animals remain as at present enforced, we are not likely | 
to make headway against the disease. In the first place | 
the Act itself appears weak, and secondly the powers con- | 
ferred by it are not perhaps made the most of by the | 
Local Authority. | 

As regards the Act, there is unfortunately no authority | 
by which an inspector may order the immediate slaughter | 
of a glandered horse. Provided the owner keeps his glan- 
ered animal isolated there is no power to compel him to 
slaughter it until the expiration of 14 days, even after 
this delay a reasonable time must be allowed him for the 
slaughter to be carried out, and then if he fails to kill he 
may be prosecuted and deemed guilty of an offence, unless 
he shows to the satisfaction of the justices that the 
slaughter is for any reason unnecessary or inexpedient. 

But although the provisions as to glauders are weak 
the regulations at to farey and suspicious cases are 
weaker. A man after giving notice of the ex- 
istence of the disease on his premises, can, if he 
isolates his farcied or suspicious horse keep it alive as long 
as he thinks fit, and so soon as it ceases to show any 
marked indication of the disease can dispose of it alive 
without committing an offence against the Law. But if 
the Act is weak as regards slaughter it confers great 
powers on the Local Authority (Section 61) to make 
regulations for prohibiting the movement of any horse or 
or horses that have been in contact, or ia the same build- 
ing or field, with any animal affecte1 with glanders or 
farcy so long as the disease continues to exist on such 
premises and until their disinfection his been carried out. 

Gentlemen, to exterminate this disease it should be 
made illegal to keep any animal affected with glanders or 
farcy alive for more than 24 hours after the recognition 





of its existence and the provisions of the Act as to move- 


—= 


ment of animals in contact would have to be more rigidly 
enforced. Most large stud-owners recognize the necessity 
of immediately stamping out the disease from their 
stables ; they kill at once all markedly affected animals, and 
isolate or dispose of the horses which are suspicious or have 
been in contact; other men will keep ‘a horse affected 
with chronic glanders or farcy under treatment in the 
hope that the symptoms may diminish sufficiently to 
allow of the animal’s sale—there can be no doubt that 
this traffic in farcied, suspicous, and ‘contact’ animals 
is the chief factor in spreading the disease from stable to 
stable. You are all aware that a gentleman who is here 
this evening and who I am glad to say has promised to 
speak, I refer to Mr. Hunting, has recently been taking 
very active steps to promote the giving of compensation 
to the owners of horses slaughtered whilst affected with 
farcy, in the same way that compensation is given in 
pleuro-pneumonia of cattle and swine fever—let me say 
at once that I agree with Mr. Hunting in his scheme so 
far as it goes, but it does not seem to me to go far enough. 
I would advocate the making of some compensation for 
all horses slaughtered under the provisions of the Act, 
whether they be affeeted with glanders or with farcy. It 
has been said the so-called cured cases of farcy are the 
most dangerous, ard conduce mostly to the spread of the 
disease, I do not consider this is so, the ordinary London 
and suburban horse-owner has a wholesome dread of 
anything approaching a thick, or humoury or “ faccied 
leg” and would not readily buy a horse with such, but he 
knows little of the occasional cough, the leaden appear- 
ance of the septum nasi, and thinks an uathrifty coat and 
a slight discharge from th; nose is only a cold ; yet how 
many of such horses, sold privately and in repositories at 
the instance often of large and rich firms, are bought by 
smaller men, put to work, break up with glanders, and 
upon post-mortem examination show glander-tubercles of 
old standing, the disease by good care and treatment hav- 
ing been temporarily suppressed. Cases such as these, and 
the horses which have been working with or stand- 
ing by glandered animals and which are disposed of in 
consequence, are, in my opinion, the chief cause of the 
non-diminution of glanders in the country. Again, if 
compensation were to be given in cases of farcy only, 
where is the line to be drawn between farcy and glanders ! 
It is one disease, and although we can call to mind cases of 
farcy in a limb where no physical indication of the ex- 
istence of the disease in internal organs is discoverable 
even on post-mortem, such cases are extremely rue. In 
the great majority of cases—I may say in almost every 
case of farcy—indications of the presence of the disease in 
the lungs are discoverable. ; 

Now, how would the granting of compensation be bene- 
ficial 7—how would it tend to stamp out glanders and farcy. 
Firstly the owner of a patched up, suspicions, farcied, oF 
glandered horse would have no inducement to sell. He 
could not warrant his diseased horse, fearing ulterior 
risks ; and by reporting to the authorities he would get 
perhips £10 or £12, this amount equalling what an un- 
warranted horse would be likely to realise on the market. 
Secondly he would report the disease earlier, for he would 
lose his compensation if the.animal died therefore being !2- 
spected, orif the authorities discovered the existence ° 
the disease for themselves, or considered wnncoeeeny 
delay had occurred in giving notice of the outbreak. 
thirdly, and perhaps chiefly, tho authority who pays the 
compensation would at once take very active steps to sup- 
press the disease. The very moment they are called — 
to part with money they would make provision for t 4 
periodical inspection of infected studs ; for regulating tl 
tracing the movements of horses from stable to sta * 
even if in the same occupation ; they would stop > 
wholesale disposal of studs where the disease has recen y 
existed; they would endeavour to trace each new an 
break to its soarce: and wonld doubtless go into sue 
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smaller details as the compulsory suppression of the use of 
nose-bags, and the provision of a better system of public 
water-troughs. It seems tome were immediate slaughter 
compulsory, compensation given, and some such regula- 
tions as I have indicated enforced, this country would in a 
few years be free from glanders and farcy, perhaps even 
before it is free of pleuro- pneumonia. 

The source from which the necessary amount of funds 
isto be taken is not a question which we, as veterinary 
surgeons, have to consider. Recently, by a special Act 





of Parliament, funds have been granted ou; of the 
Imperial Exchequer for the suppression of pleuro- 
pneumonia. The compensation in swine fever is paid out 
of the Local Rate ; and by the Contagious Diseases Act | 
of 1886, the Privy Council have the power for directing, | 
if they think fit, the payment of compensation in the | 
same way for animals slaughtered when affected with 

glanders. It occurs to me, that if the legal difficulties 

in the way are not insurmountable, the most equitable 

way of raising the money would be to impose a tax on 

horses sufficiently large to cover the amount required for 

making compensation, and for carrying out the necessary 

details. Such an impost would not be large, would be 

local in character, and would fall on the horsekeepers, the 

very persons who would reap the present benefit—i.e., 

compensation for their diseased horses—and the future 

advantage of having their studs free of this costly disease. 

Such a course would at most be but a system of mutual 

insurance amongst horsekeepers. 

And now, gentlemen a few words as to disinfection and 
Ihave done. Disinfection, in the case of all diseases, to be 
of service must be thorough, and if properly carried out 
will be a very important factor in the suppression of 
glanders. Luckily the bacillus of this disease when 
outside the body is easily destroyed, and does not leave | 
spores or reproductive particles behind it. Dr. Sims 
Woodhead has shown that the organisms die at a tem- | 
perature of 131 F. and he points out that the washing | 
out of infected stalls with boiling water would be of | 
immense benefit; he also states that a 40/osolution of 
carbolic acid, if applied to the nasal discharge for one 
minute renders it innocuous, and practically we know 
that thorough washing with boiling weter, and lime 
washing with a wash containing carbolic acid, chloride | 
of zinc, or chloride of lime is a cheap and certain 
method of disinfection in this disease; due care of 
course being taken that the stable utensils are not | 
neglected, the floors not unsound, and that there is a 


plentiful supply of that important disinfectant— 
fresh air. 
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SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





x. meeting of this Association was held at the North 
_—s- Hotel, Darlington, on Friday December 4th, 
, Mr. W. Awnk, President, in the chair. There were 
le . Messrs, W. A. Hancock, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
FR sal Hy Rar ewan ; G.E. Nash, Richmond; | 
Petes tg -N. Dobbi i : » Ni 
Northallerto., »bbing, Darlington ; and Mr. Nish, | 


fe Apologies for non-attendance were received from Pro- 


College, which he accepted and which was in every way 
successful. 
Morsip SPECIMENS, 


Mr. Nasu produced the heart taken from the well- 
known hunter “ Cock Robin,” which had died at Rich- 


'mond that morning from endo-carditis. 


Mr. NETTLETON sent a dermoid tumour removed from 
the cartilago nictitans of a bullock. 

Mr. Deans reported on the outbreak of anthrax which 
had come under his notice and which he was unable to 
account for, unless it was possible for the disease to have 
been contracted from the cake on which they had 
been fed. 

The PrestpENT also brought forward the case of a mare 
showing cerebral symptoms which on post-mortem exami- 
nation had cousideravle effusion on the brain and also 
twosmall tumours were found, which Professor McFadyean 
identified as belonging to the class psammomata. 


MyTsuayep TinctuRE: INLAND REVENVE NorIicez. 


Mr. Srevens then, according to notice on the paper, 
drew the attention of the members to the fact that 
veterinary surgeons are liable to be prosecuted by the 
officers of Inland Revenue if any tincture or other pre- 
parations in which methylated spirit entered were found 
by them ip their surgery, unless the formula of same had 
been submitted to and approved by them. From what 
he said it seemed that he had been served with a notice 
by the Local Officer, since which time he had been in 
communication with the department, which correspon- 
dence was read to the meeting. It was unanimously 
resolved to call the attention of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to the matter with a view to its 
being remedied, and also to communicate with the local 
Members of Council before the next meeting. 


TUBERCULOSIS, ITS PREVENTION AND 
SUPPRESSION. 
By W. Astron Hancock. M.R.C.V.S. 





Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 

When our esteemed Piesident and Secretary asked me 
about a month since if there was any subject I could in- 
troduce to this meeting for discussion, my first impression 
was that there was no other reply but a negative one that 


| I could give, but on reflection it occurred to me that the 


Secretary of a Society like this must sometimes be on his 
beam ends so to speak—the sympathetic side of human 
nature intervened, and you see me here to-day making a 


| humble effort to introduce, in my judgment, one of the 


most important question for discussion that could be 


mentioned, 
Although it may occur to many of you that this sub- 


ject has been thoroughly gone into and discussed in a 
most exhaustive manner (particularly during the past 
year) at various meetings, where it has not only had 
most excellent papers devoted to it, but has also had a 
vast amount of very valuable information imparted 
through gentlemen well qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject, not only in this country, but also by eminent men 
from all parts of the kingdom, yet notwithstanding all 
that has been contributed by both the papers and the 
_discussions,'the most important part of the subject has 
been left out in the cold. I refer to the suppression 


ssors Walley and Williams, Messrs. Thos. Greaves, P. | and the prevention of the disease, which must of necessity 


Snaith, W. T: Briggs and H. Gelsthorpe. 


sooner or later occupy the closest attention of the veteri- 


he mi . . . 
minutes of the previous meeting were taken as | nary profession. 


and confirmed. fhe President reported that | 


The scientific aspect of this question has been treated 


Pe am last meeting he had received an invitation | very elaborately by many eminent members of both the 
the Rove President, Vice-Presidents: and Governors of | medical and Veterinary professions, and there are uo 
yal Veterinary College, to Luncheon, on Monday, | contributions, to my mind, which deal with the disease 
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» 1891, to celebrate the Centenary of the | theoretically in a more exhaustive and complete manner 
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than the papers read by Prof. McFadyean at the recent 
meeting of the National Veterinary Association at Don- 
caster, and also at the Hygienic Congress held in London 
this year, and if any of you have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity of reading them I should strongly recommend a 
perusal. Now, Gentlemen, the time has arrived when 
some practical scheme should be devised, and you will, I 
believe, agree with me that some attempt should be 
made as soon as possible to endeavour to prevent the 
occurrence of tuberculosis, and also to suppress it when 
known to exist. That it isa very complex question to deal 
with every one will admit, but because it is a very difficult 
problem to solve that is no reason, as least so far as I can 
see, why we cannot face the question, and introduce 
some scheme for its suppression and prevention. It is 
only by this method that any capable means of doing any 

ood in the way of preventing the spread of tuberculosis 
hon animal to man and from one animal to another can 
be effected; and if the powers that be could only be in- 
duced to take the question up and have introduced some 
Act which shall be guided by the central authority, and 
worked under the same control all over the country, I 
firmly believe a great amount of good would accrue in a 
very few years. 

We will assume that the authorities have power to take 
this question up, it would be necessary to have appointed 
veterinary inspectors whose whole time should be devoted 
to the work. These inspectors to have power to examine 
from time to time cattle, especially dairy stock, with a 
view to the detection of tuberculosis (particularly pul- 
monary tubercle) and in the event of there being no 
reasonable doubt in the mind of the inspector that he ha; 
a case of tuberculosis in any place, power be given him to 
have the cow isolated and valued at its present market 
value and subsequently slaughtered and compensation 
given to the owner. By this means we shall not only be 
arresting the spread of tuberculosis by breeding, which I 
believe does take place, but we shall at the same time 
and with the same powerful weapon, be in some measure 
preventing risk of communication to mankind through 
the milk supply of infected cows. We all know that the 
same danger of infection does not exist in store stock as 
in milking cows; in the former the life is cut short by 
the butcher and consequently the risk of danger limited, 
whereas in dairy stock an animal may have been the vic- 
tim of the disease for some time, and the milk used day 
after day, in fact the milk of such animals is used until it 
is either a case of sending for a knackerman or what is 
more common, of killing and burying them on the 
premises, without saying anything to anyone. Therefore 
seeing the principal danger lies with dairy stock in the 
first instance they should have a most exhanstive exami- 
nation, particularly those dairies in close proximity to 
the large cities and towns all over the country. It is of very 
great importance that the trafficin these old “wasters” 
should be stopped, and thus terminate the unwholesome 
trade in this class of cattle, and this can only be done by 
purchase, slaughter and compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by those in authority, and in my opinion full value 
should be given, that is to say the value of the cow at the 
time ofslaughter. This will perhaps be the means of in- 
ducing the owners of such cattle to report when they 
have such, for it would be for their own benefit as they 
would get a fuller compensation by reporting when a 
cow is first noticed. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place if I just mention 
one of the arguments that will be brought against the 
adoption of a scheme for the diminishing of the number 
of animals suffering from this disease—that argument is 
advanced be many eminent members of our profession — 
they say it is impossible to correctly diagnose the disease 
in the living animal. I admit it is the case in many 
instances, but in the great majority of cases particularly 
w hen it exists in the chest, it is a tolerably easy matter to 





differentiate between this and other affections of the 
lungs of cattle. Is there any disease in which you ex 
in all cases come to an absolutely correct opinion as to 
diagnosis? Just remember the terrible mistakes that 
have been made concerning pleuro-pneumonia, swine. 
fever, anthrax and other diseases. I feel firmly con. 
vinced that a great deal of that want of power to diag. 
nose would arise in many instances from the lack of 
opportunity to examine cattle in that condition, and 
although there is no desire on my part to be egotistical | 
will just say that I have perhaps enjoyed facilities for the 
examination of cattle suffering from tubercle, second to 
none, for I happen to be in a district where we have 
many small dairy farms, and it is in this class that it 
plays such sad havoc and spreads from animal to animal 
just in the same way as any other contagious disease, 
only that it is extremely slow and insidious. Further 
than this, opportunities have presented themselves for 
the examination of cattle in large numbers, and after. 
wards the proof of the correctness or otherwise of the 
opinion formed; and the conclusions that present them- 
selves to my mind are— 

1. That itis not a particularly difficult task to diag- 
nose tuberculosis, especially in the lungs of the living 
animals, even without the history to guide you. 

2. That this has been proved conclusively to my mind, 
almost without exception, by the aid of a post-mortem 
examination, which furnished complete proof as to the 
result of examinations made before slaughter. 

I will now for a moment or two endeavour to show you 
in what respect we are behind a very near neighbour of 
ours (Denmark) in this matter. You are all probably 
aware that at present there is no Act in this country to 
prevent a cow-keeper from using or selling the milk from 
a cow suffering from tuberculosis, and this is, to say the 
least, a very deplorable fact. What do we find the case 
in respect to the milk supply of Copenhagen! The 
Copenhagen milk supply was started in 1878 through the 
efforts of a Mr. Busch, its object being the supplying of 
the inhabitants, especially the infant population, with 
pure and unadulterated milk, and among other valuable 
provisions for attaining this desirable object are the fal- 
lowing :—The cows on the various farms are examined 
every fortnight by competent veterinary surgeons. The 
veterinary surgeon not only certifies as to the cleanli- 
ness of both cows and cow- houses but also as to the cows 
suffering from tuberculosis, actual or suspected. Beyond 
this, if a veterinary surgeon declares a cow to be suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis that animal must be immediately 
separated from the rest of the herd and got rid of as soou 
as possible. Now just to show the results of thit trial 
(I will call it) what do we find? In the year 1890 alone 
120 cows were withdrawn on account of tuberculosis. 
The disease was found on 37 farms out of 49, only 2 
being free : 337 cows were withdrawn (temporarlly) from 
contributing to the milk supply for other diseases. The 
only drawback in my opinion is that the tuberculous 
cattle are not condemned to be slaughtered. I think » 
one will dispute the fact that results like these spes 
volumes, and if something in a similar direction coul vod 
effected here in England, we should have equally 
results. 

Briefly, what is required is— : b 

1. Periodical examinations of all dairy stock by 

by veterinary inspectors. 

2. Isolation al shstehaar of all. condemned co¥s. 

3. Compensation to the owner. _ d that 
Beyond this, every dairy should be licensed, por if: 
license should be liable to be endorsed if any n02- i in 
ment or disregard of any Acts takes place, not on 
respect to this disease but other contagious or infec 7 
diseases; three endorsements to cause the license 
be withdrawn. 


: : iew to 
There is at present a movement going on with a view 
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givin 
half as urgent and requisite as the taking up of this ques- 
tion of the Suppression and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
That this latter question is surrounded by many difficul- 
ties which appear almost insurmountable all will agree, 
but I feel firmly convinced that if some move in the 
direction that I have named were adopted in the country, 
we should have at least done our duty and at the same 
time effected a great deal toward getting rid of this fearful 
scourge, which is not only of incalculable danger to man- 
kind but is also the cause of such disastrous losses to the 
owners of stock throughout the country. 

I thank you all gentlemen for the kind and patient 
hearing you have given me while bringing before you these 


rough and crude remarks, and hope that you will give | 


expeession to your views upon the question. 


A good discussion followed, the general opinion ex- 
pressed being that it was high time something should be 
done in the matter. It was generally believed that the 
greatest difficulty which presented itself to the authorities 
was that of the expenditure which it would involve ; and 
not that of recognising the disease as asserted by some. 


The general feeling was that tubercular disease amongst | 


dairy cows is of more frequent occurrence than it used to 
be some years ago. 

Mr. Hancock was then accorded a hearty vote of thanks 
for his paper. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 





The one hundred and fifty-second ordinary general 


meeting was held in the Theatre of the College at 6.30, 


p.m. on Wednesday, December 2nd, 1891, Mr. G. S. 
Harris in the chair. Thsre were present 53 members 
and 19 visitors. Ten new members were elected, whilst 
six others were proposed for election at the next meeting. 


An essay was read by Mr. W. Pakeman, on “ Par- | 
conscientiously satisfy himself as to a candidate’s know- 


turition, with Inversion of the Uterus as a consequence.”’ 
The essayist commenced by stating the common causes 
of sterility in our animals, saying that the period of 


estrum varied from one to five days. He mentioned the | 


length of time required for utero-gestation in our 
different domesticated animals, giving methods of 


detecting whether an animal be pregnant or not, and | 


stated that it was a noticeable fact that cows, as a rule, 


carry a bull calf longer than a cow calf before giving | 


it birth. Superfoetation rarely occurs in the domestic 
animals, but cases are on recurd ; it is frequent in hares 
and rabbits. In assisting parturition be careful not to 
; too ready to render assistance, as a cow may be in 
na for a whole day and nothing be wrong. Delay in 
- lvery may be caused by some mechanical obstruction, 

y tumours, by disproportionate foetus, or by imperfect 


throes, caused by want of stamina. The essayist here | 


described the method of proceeding when the foetus had 
: opsy of the abdomen or hydrocephalus ; gave several 
orms of false presentation, and the way to effect 


delivery. The fostus must never be left in the body of | 


_ “emg though cases have occurred where animals 
ra een fattened and killed, the post-mortem revealing 
© bones of a foetus in the uterus. 


Where it seems impossible to effect a safe delivery, and | up! 
‘cases utterly ignoring adverse opinion ; then the pro- 


th ‘~~ ye , 
he tag 1s valuable, it is better to sacrifice the dam 


se both ; the plan being to stun the mother by a_ 


Ow, and to remove the f 
secti . cetus at once. Cesesarean 
ao be tried, but the essayist could not give any 
mentioned to its chance of success. In concluding he 
several diseases which are liable to follow 


g compensation for farey, and although it is not my 
wish to say that it is not necessary, [ will say that it is not 


parturition, especially laying stress on inversion of the 
uterus, and giving a detailed description of the method 
by which it is usually returned to the normal position. 
An interesting discussion followed in which many 
members joined and gave clinical experiences, stating 
the various methods employed in their part of the 
country to assist parturition. 
F. Hoppay, Assist. Sec. 





EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


EXAMINATIONS AND EXAMINERS 


| Is a subject about which there has been much wrangling 
and disagreement, writing in newspapers, and squabbling 
at meetings, and discussion among members of our pro- 
fession. On almost every occasion that the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons meet. there is 
sure to be some fruitless talk about students, and the 
preliminary and professional test they have to undergo 
ere they are qualified to become members of that august 
Institution. 

Now that everyone who can, or thinks he can. talk or 
write anent the subject, has had his lawful say with no 
appreciable result, it is a wonder that those most interested 
in the matter and who most feel its injustice, viz., the 
students, should have been, up to the present, entirely 
left out in the discussion. Almost every member agrees 
that these examinations, as at present conducted, are far 
from being adequate or even trustworthy and just tests of 
a man’s knowledge, and no one is more emphatic on that 
point than the average student. 

Take for example a Class A student presenting him- 
self for examination : in forty-five minutes six gentlemen 
are supposed to ascertain his relative knowledge and 
ignorance—generally while in a very excited state—of 








three widely differing scientific and difficult studies. 


This means that each examiner considers himself (or is 
supposed to do) such a demigod in his powers of intel- 
lectual insight, that he can thoroughly, justly, and 


ledge of a given subject, representing eight montbs’ work, 
in seven-and-a-half minutes, It is impossible to do so ; 
and any man, be he ever so clever, who thinks he can, 
must be afflicted with a mania of self conceit. Why, the 
poor student is hurried from table to table, with his brain 
in a continual whirl,  ntil he emerges at last into fresh 
air from what appears to have been a mental and physical 
purgatory, possessing but a confused idea of what he has 
been saying and doing in that short and miserable time. 
Supposing a man has passed his A successfully, and is 
now being ushered in for his B. examination. In this 
case he may be more confused than ever, for in some 
respects, this is purely an examination in words. If he 
has ‘got up’ all the different names, which various 
prodigies of science have seen fit to dub or nickname the 
different muscles of the horse—a herculean, task indeed 
—he will get on fairly well, but what is the result to a 
man’s peace of mind if he be questioned as to muscles of 
which he has never heard! He is certain to be con- 
siderably put about, and may completely lose his head. 
Of all the examinations, however, the final is the most 
perplexing. Every writer on veterinary medicine and 


‘surgery has his own pet theories about each particular 


disease, and of course persistently upholds them, in some 


fessurs have some qualifying remarks to pass on Text 
Book Theories, in many cases giving decidedly opposite 
views of their own: and last of all—but not least—some 
of the examiners, whose fads aud crochets are innumer- 
able, and yet the weary and heavy-laden student is 
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expected to pop out so-and-so to this man and so-and-so 
to that, but on no account.to the others! Examples are 
needless, we all know of dozens. Truly an extra session 
is much needed before such prodigious feats of memory 
can be effected—and even then the R. C. V. 8. would 
require to provide an asylum for ‘square ’--struck 
students. 

That the present examinations are practically worth- 
less is obvious, when good men are ‘ stopped’—the word 
‘fail’ hardly applies—every year. The worst men often 
get through with ease, while admitting themselves that 
they do not know their work! ! (What of the remarkable 
insight and discriminating powers of examiners?) And 
yet the remedy lies, not with them but with the mem- 
bers of council, and the only remaining way to convince 
those eminent gentlemen, is for them to enter for the 
same exam.,as we do, aud few would come through the 
ordeal. 

Regarding the practical portion of the final Exami- 
nation, it is ‘theoretically’ all that can be desired, but 
we think the examiners should always be agreed amongst 
themselves upon what leg the animal is lame, and what 
is causing the lameness, which it is broadly whispered is 
not always the case. Again, all the animals for the ex- 
amination should be definitely lame or sound, and no 
possibility of dispute about them, for, seeing it is almost 
a bye-word about our profession, that the best of its mem- 
bers often disagree about soundness in certain horses, 
how can students be expected in every difficult case, to 
always agree with the examiners—e.g., a horse lame on 
three legs, to tell which he is most Jame on. 

In the first place a written examination is an absolute 
necessity in each subject, especially for nervous men ; 
and in the second place a teacher ought to be one of the 
examiners. It is generally hinted that this latter course 
would be worse than the present, but that is rating 
human nature too low. Do not teachers as well as ex- 
aminers get blamed for bad men getting their diploma ? 
Yet at present they ure powerless to help themselves. 

A teacher and an outside examiner would act as a check 
npon each other, and between the two, the much maligned 
and despised Student would have a better chance than 
at present. 

A recognised standard of the names of muscles is re- 


quired, and a limit at any rate to botanical knowledge; | 
also the Class C examiners should either come to an | 


agreement between themselves and the profcssors as to 
what opinions should be known, or take any recognised 
and published theory, leaving at the same time their 
private opinions athome. They thould bear in mind that 
their function is to ascertain the extent of a student’s 
knowledge, not to teach him, and before they can be 
competent to do this, they must know their subject 
thoroughly and from all aspects, being at the same 
time perfectly unbiased. : 

The Council would do well to have the students’ 
opinion about what reforms are necessary ‘in the exami- 
nation system, and at once do something to alleviate the 
manifold miseries of the Veterinary Student. 

Let the Council look to it. We shall not always be 
students, nor are we likely easily to forget the gross in- 
justice of the present state of things. 

The Students’ Record. 








Spratr’s Parent, Limirep, Bermondsey, London, 
S.E., state that they now give advice gratis by 


post on the treatment of Poultry diseases and the | 


general management of Poultry. Our inclement 
climate is the cause of so many ailments in the 
Poultry yard that prompt advice and treatment may 
often save serious loss, 


Smallpox and Cowpox 


An interesting paper by M. Chanvean was read at 
ithe meeting of the Academy of Medicine. Y, 
Chauveau insists on the distinctness of the two 
diseases. Smallpox is not a virulent form of the 
latter, but a different malady. We did not know 
that this theory was questioned, but it appears 
that some scientists had sent to M. Chauveau 
sample of smallpox lymph, which had beer. injected 
into a calf, and professedly changed into cowpox 
lymph. But after testing it, M. Chauveau proved 
that it remained smallpox lymph as at first. Vac. 
cine, he says, though in use almost a century, and 
used annually on millions of individuals, has never 
yet been proved to have given smallpox. 





FELLOWS V. MEMBERS. 
Sir. 

Mr. Garnet’s short article in your last number is very 
much to the point. I should be sorry to say one word 
just now to raise any feelings between the two sections 
of the profession, especially as I hear that our New 
Charter has entered upon its last stage. I sincerely hope 
that when the members obtain their natural rights we 
shall again be a united profession and that the Fellowship 
will be, asit ought to be, a higher degree. At present 
we recognise no superiority in those who hold it. A 
number of gentlemen obtained it without examination, 
and even those who were examined must allow there are 
many Members who are quite their equal in scientific 
attainments and practical skill. 

What I wish tosay is this. Since 1876 the Fellows 
have ruled the profession, have made its laws, sat on its 





Council and been its examiners. Now, in 1891, they 
tell us that our examination for Membership is insufi- 
cient, and that a large proportion of men enter the pro- 
fession unfit for its requirements. Who is to blame! 
Most certainly the Fellows. If we increase the stringency 
of the Membership let us also raise the standard of the 
Fellowship. I am one of those who believe ina higher 
standard being necessary. Our members ought to be 
men of more liberal education and of higher technical 
training. Every other ‘calling is raising its standard ! 
unless we raise ours we shall be retrograding. Perhaps 
when the Members come to their own again we shall find 
that they are the real supporters of progress. 
Yours respectfully, A MemBE8. 





Communications, Books, aND PAPERS RECEIVED io 
F. Hobday, F. W. Garnett, R. Knowles, C. H. Huish, 
J.R. Welsby, J. Hart, R: Dawson, A. C. Wild. “sae 
Veterinary Review,” ‘‘ The Age of the Domestic Animals 
(Hiidekoper), ‘‘ The Journal of Comparative Medicine an 
Veterinary Archives” (New York, Dec.) 








Original articles and reports should be written on a 
side only of the paper, and auth enticated by the names 


addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all — 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, oo 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20F ulham 





Road, S.W. 





